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Scientific Potices, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
I 

We feel assured that no apology will be required 
for our having excluded some other articles, in order 
to secure a place for the following interesting specu- 
lations of the celebrated Abernethy upon a subject 
as intricate and important as any in the whole range 
of physiology. 

Our readers will not fail to perceive that the style 
of the lecture is very careless and defective. The 
phraseology is, indeed, so very slovenly, that we 
should not have given the article a place in the 
Kaleidoscope, were we not of opinion that the reason- 
ing and theories of so eminent a practical surgeon and 
physiologist as Mr. Abernethy must be valuable, how 
carelessly soever they may be conveyed. 

Mr. Abernethy, we understand, lectures in a col- 
loquial way, without a view to publication; and it 
is not fair, therefore, to-ascribe any faults of compo- 
sition to that eminent man; but we do think that 
the reporters who favour the world with the outlines 
of his lectures or dissertations ought to bestow the 
tame literary labour upon their task as is exhibited 
in their reports of the specches of members of Par- 
liament, which often come amended from their 
hands. 





“In speaking of the physiology of the lungs, there 
are certain facts we have to advert to, and one is, the 
change wrought upon the air inspired. Now what 
we draw in by inspiration, we know very well con- 
tains 27 parts of pure air, oxygen gas; 72 of azote, 
and one or so of carbon. Then, we know that what 
we expire abounds with carbonic acid gas, and that 
Scertain portion of oxygen is taken away from it; 
this is the change wrought in the air we inspire. 
And what is the change wrought in the bleod by 
respiration? That which went forth by the pulmo- 
nary artery purple—dark purple blood—returns by 
the veins scarlet-coloured blood. Then, it is believed 
now, that the change is wrought principally by part- 
ing with the carbon. I cannot, however, believe 
that to be the sole cause of the change, because it is 
such a striking difference. It is said that the blood 
is carbonized by the action of the air on the lungs. 
Now, be good enough to be aware that what takes 
Place in the lungs takes place also in a basin. You 
bleed your patient, and let the blood cool ; you find 
your crassamentum with a bright scarlet coat on the 
surface; turn the clot upsi@e down; and you see the 
of a black purple ; but wait a little, and that 
back purple will change to scarlet. Well, all this 












is as it were by the exposition of the blood to air, 
through the medium of the serum. It seems to be a 
chymical change that takes place—an action or a re- 
action of a chymical nature which takes place upon 
the blood, in consequence of an exposure to the air, 
and a certain degree of medium does not prevent this. 
Then, it is said, that the carbon goes off from the 
blocd, and makes the carbonic acid gas. Now, that 
may be ;—those who are believed to be the most ac- 
curate experimentalists affirm, that there is no more 
carbonic acid gas thrown out in expiration than can 
be made by the diminished quantity of the oxygen 
which has been drawn in by aspiration ; that there 
is no more oxygen consumed than what is adequate 
to produce the exact quantity of carbonic acid gas 
that has been given out. This is the opinion of the 
best experimentalists, and, therefore, it is the general 
opinion of the profession with regard to that subject. 
Formerly it was supposed, that oxygen was taken 
into the blood, and that thus it obtained its carmine 
colour; but all now say it is not so. Those who 
suppose oxygen to be taken into the blood, thought 
that the lungs were a source of animal heat, and that 
the oxygen meeting with the carbon in its round, the 
carbon united with it, and thus they did account for 
the oxygen in the body; but if you deny the ingress 
of oxygen, all this falls to the ground. Again, there 
seems to be another circumstance which gives a 
death-blow to the theory of oxygen being imbibed in 
the blood; and these are the theories of Mr. Brodie. 
You know that circulation will be continued, if res- 
piration be continued, even though the brain has no 
influence upon the body. 

“Le Gallois took away the brains of an animal, 
and continuing respiration, circulation was continued; 
that is, he did not take away the base of the brain, 
but removing the upper part of the brain to the base, 
circulation was continued. But Mr. Brodie divided 
the medulla spinalis—he pithed an animal, and, by 
that means, as I may say, killed it. Afterwards, he 
kept up artificial respiration for three hours, and the 
blood circulated all that time, and it underwent the 
change from scarlet to purple successively ; yet that 
animal cooled quicker than another animal which 
was killed in the same manner, where no inflation of 
the lungs had taken place, so that inflation of the 
lungs cannot be the cause of animal heat. But still 
people cannot get the idea out of their heads, that there 
may be some source of animal heat here, but requir- 
ing the actioa of the nervous system to render it 
efficient : tha: there may be some change wrought in 
the blood, which, under the influence of the nervous 
system, may be productive of augmented temperature, 
But we will say that is opinion. 


same depth of reflection, and with so unprejudiced a 
mind as he did. Never did I hear Mr. Hunter say a 
thing but as an inference from facts; he had no 
opinion that was not an inference from facts: he has 
given no opinion about the uses of the bile. What 
does he say of respiration? He says this—that it 
seems to impart life to the blood, which life becomes 
distributed to all parts of the body. What is the 
fact on which he grounds this opinion? Why, that 
if an animal did not respire, he would die, that’s all. 
Well, life is some subtle principle, which he believed 
pervaded every part, and without which the body 
cannot be supported. Haller came to the conclusion, 
that this principle of life originates in, and is sup- 
ported by, our food. Now, if Haller had gone a little 
further, he would have completely come up to my 
ideas; for I do believe that a principle of vitality is 
imparted to digested aliment, and that it is, as it 
were, resuscitated and kept up during life by respira- 
tion ; that’s the notion I have of it. No animals will 
live without the exposure, without the ventillation, 
as I may call it, of the circulating fluids. You may 
drown a fish, by depriving water of all the pure air, 
by boiling it; cork it up in a bottle, and cool it to the 
temperature that a fish would delight to live in; then 
immerse the fish, take up the gills, and you will see 
that the blood in brouchia will become purple, and the 
fish will be drowned, but not quickly. Then it is as 
you please ; you may account for respiratiou—for the 
use of respiration—by saying, that it decarbonates 
the blood, that it takes from it a principle which is 
noxious; or you may be inclined to believe, that 
some principle useful to the body is superadded at, 
that time, but a principle that we, cannot define. 
You may think as you please on this subject; you 
are welcome to do 0; I have told you all J have ta 
say respecting it.” 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


a 

Some very extraordinary and extensive works have 
been lately constructed in Scotland, for the purpose 
of increasing the water-power on streams where mills 
are situated, by economising and storing up, in im. 
mense reservoirs, the water which falls in rainy sea- 
sons, and which, under pega d circumstances, is per- 
mitted to run idly past the mills, never producing any 
benefit, and frequently doing onsiaidetahle injury. At 
Greenock, Mr. Thom, in 1824, discovered noi only 
abundance of fine springs, for the use of the town, 
but also water-power for turning machinery to an im- 
mense extent. A company was soon aftérwards formed, 
an act of Parliament obtained, and the enterprise is 
now nearly consummated, A greut reservoir is con- 
structed by means of an embankment across the val- 
ley of the Shaws Water ; the ground to be submerged 
is about 315 acres; the deepest water fifty-six feet ; 
and the quantity of water contained will be 240 mil. 








“ Now, you know I profess myself to bea great 
admirer of John Hunter, and of all John Hunter’s | 
opinions; for'I know not any man who ever consi- 





dered the different subjects of physiology with the four months can be obtained from the ordinary 


lions of cubical fect. This ample store is to be de. 
rived from the floods of the Buru, and is calculated 
to serve the works for four months. Water for other 
run 
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of the stream, and for the remaining part of the year, , praise to this work as a whole, we shall perhaps com- | when he is least expected, and never fails to effect his 


the streams running from the high grounds between | 


pensate to the author by the generosity with which we. 


purpose by frightening every body he falls in with. The 


the reservoir and Greenock will suffice. Already the ' aye disposed to bestow our praise on parts. We shall cer. | interview between the Wolfe and the Friar is characteristic 


sheet of collected water appears to have assumed | 
more of the character of a natural Jake than of an | 
ordinary artificial reservoir, and is much visited by | 
strangers. ‘The discharge of water from the reser- 
voir being estimated at 300 millions of cubic feet in 
four months, or 105 days; and the fall from the aque- 
duct on the Whin Hill to high-water mark on the | 
Clyde being 5124 feet, it follows that, if we deduct | 
12} feet as declivity between the contiguous mill 

seats, 500 feet will remain as the aggregate of the 

effective head of water, and thus afford a power equal | 
to that of 8234 horses, working cight hours a day, ac- | 
cording to Professor Leslie’s formula, or 8093, accord- 
ing to Smeaton’s, 'Thisamount of mechanical power 
far exceeds what is afforded by all the steam-engines 
in Glasgow and its vicinity. Now, as the saving ob- 
tained by using water instead of steam has been esti- 
mated at £30 on each horse’s power, the value of 
these water-works, estimated in this way, to the town | 
of Greenock, would be £117,930 a year. The whole 
expense of the works which affords this great amount 
of power will, we believe, fall short of £20,000. Tf 
the engineer has secured, as appears by the above | 
statement, @ reserve of water equal to sixteen hor e | 
power for every foot of fall, during four months of the | 
year, there is litle doubt that he will have an ample 
supply for the remainder ; and, if these very success- 
ful results have been experienced from this plan in 
Scotland, we do not see any very good reason why 
they may not also be attained in England, and espe- 
cially in our own neighbourhood. 


Literature, Criticism, &c. 
"THE WOLFE OF BADENOCH. 














— 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By the Author of Lochandhu. 


(From THE ATLAB.) 

The great error of novelists is, that they undervalue the 
importance of their task—they deem the composition of 
a romance the amusement of a few winter months; they 
consider that little preparation, slight labour, and no very 
great talents, are necessary $ or, should they opine that 
talent is an essential qualification, every thing is trusted to 
it. It is the power which should drive them to the end of 
their labours, like the patent exhaustive tunnel which 
should carry passengers from London to Brighton in five 
minutes. The novelist hastily passes in review a few 
epochs or subjects—selects the one which hits his fancy— 
conceives a character or two, or consults his memorandum. 
book for a few treasured hints, and then sets to work on 
the labour of composition, until the accumulation of loose 
leaves of MS. or the pile of copy-books, reminds the in- 
spired author that he has filled two volumes and a half 
of his allotted three, and that he must forthwith proceed | 
to marry, bury, and reform—ceremonies which are gene- | 
rally performed with a most unseemly haste. Had the 
cuthor of this novel conceived that he ought to have spent 
the most considerate moments of six or seven years upon 
his work—had he duly digested his story—had he had a 
proper “cgard for the character of his personages, and a 
su‘icieat portion of respect for his readers, he would have 
given birth to a novel which would have lived and run a 
career of fame. Thereare few qualities of mind, neces- 
sary for the uovelist, which the author of the Wolfe does 
not possess in considerable perfection. He has a bold in- 
vention in incidertt and character; his dialogues are spj- 
rited and natural, and his interest in his subject is warm. 
He is, in short, a vigorous and original writer—and yet, 
what a piece of confusion has he written! Three volumes 
more worthy of being called an indegesta moles never ap- 


| a golden period, which never existed except in the brains 


tainly make no attempt on the story, for were we to tell 
it we should do more than the author himself has dowe. 
The incidents do not much differ from such as usually 
form the conventional manners of the chivalry of poetry 


of romance- writers, and which is least of all like the age 
of chivalry that really did exist. Burke said ** the age of 
chivalry is no more ;” we say it never was. The chivalry 
of the Scotch Baronet, who is said to be the author of 
the Wolfe of Badenoch, is a very agreeable life of tilting, 
fighting, ‘and eating, drinking, and loving ; but these are 
only the elegant extracts of the incidents of a real knight 
or warrior of the fourteenth century. The Wolfe him- 
self is, to be sure, no carpet-night. He and his five hope- 
ful sons are drawn, we should think, with a pen dipped 
in the dark reality of the times. There is truth, too, in 
the portraits of King Robert, the Wolfe’s father, and in 
that of his brethren and some of the coarser characters; 
but, generally speaking, the stock knights—those who are 
invented to sing, love, fight, and ride—are mere creatures 
of the imagination. Our extracts will chiefly relate to 
the Wolfe himself; although it should be observed, that 
he is by no means the hero of the piece, neither do we 
meet with him till the beginning of the second volume. 

This is a description of his personal appearance. 

At the head of a numerous party that advanced came a 
knight, on alarge and powerful black horse. And well was 
it indeed for the steed that he was large and powerful, for 
his rider was as near seven as six feet in height, while his 
body and limbs displayed so great a weight of bone and 
muscle, that any less potent palfrey must have bent be- 
neath it. But the noble animal came proudly on with. 
him, capering as if he felt not the weight of his rider. 
The knight wore a broad bonnet, with the royal 
hern’s plume, anda hunting dress of gold-embroidered 
green cloth, over which hung a richly-ornamented bugle, 
while his baldrick, girdle-stead, hunting-pouch, anelace, 
and dirk, were all of the most gorgeous and glittering 
materials. His boots were of tawny buck-skin, and his 
heels armed with. large spurs of the most massive gold. 
The furniture of his horse wae Squall superb, the bits in 
particular being heavily em , and the whole thickly 
covered over with studs and bosses of the same precicus 
metal. His saddle and housings were of rich purple vel- 
vet, wrought with golden threads, and the stirrups of 
solid silver. 

But, accustomed as Sir Patrick Hepborne had been to 
all the proud pomp and splendid glitter of chivalry, he 
minded not these trifling matters beyond the mere obser- 
vance of them. It was the head and face of the person 
who approached that most particularly rivetted his atten- 
tion. Both were on a great scale, and of an oval form. 
The forehead was high and retreating, and wore on it an 
air of princely haughtiness; the nose was long and 
hooked ; the lips were large, but finely formed; and the 
mouth, though more than usually extended, was well 
shaped, and contained a set of well-arranged teeth, of 
uncommon size and unsullied lustre. The complexion 
was florid, and the hair, beard, whiskers, and moustaches, 
allample and curling freely, were of a jet black, that was 
but slightly broken in upon by the white hairs indicating 
the approaching winter of life. But the most character- 
istic tetares were the eyes, which would have been shaded 
by the enormous eyebrows that threw their arches over 
them, had it not been for their extreme prominence. They 
were fiery and restless, and although their expression was 
sometimes hilarious, yet they generally wore the lofty 
look of pride; but it was casy to discern that they were 
in the habit of being perpetually moved by an irritable 
and impatient temper, that was no sooner excited than 
their orbs immediately assumed a fearful inclination in- 
wards, that almost amounted to a squint. 

Sir Patrick Hepborne, the real hero of the story, ac- 
companies the Wolfe to his castle of Lochyndorle, where 
we are entertained with an account of his way of life, and | 
with his feuds with the Bishop of Moray. One day at | 
dinner, he is unseasonably disturbed by the vision of a! 
Franciscan in his hall, who comes like a destroying angel 








peared—a fault which we decidedly attribute to haste 
and unripened judgment, rather than to any mental 
defect. 


to denounce him on the part of the Bishop. This Fran- | 
ciscan performsa part something like the mysterious priest | 


of both, and is a good specimen of the novel. 

A tall monk of the order of St. Francis suddenly en. 
tered, and, gliding like a spirit into the middle of the 
hall, darted a pair of keen searching eyes towards the up. 
per end of the festive board. 

** What! ha! brother of St. Francis,” cried the Wolfe 
of Badenoch, ** what would’st thou? If thou be’st Way. 
faring, and need cheer, sit thee down there at the end of 
our festive board, and call for what thou lackest.” 

The Franciscan stood mute and unmoved, with his cow] 
over his head, and his arms folded across his breast. The 
silver lamps threw a ng light upon his face, and his 
shadow rose gigantically uport the wall. 

** Whence comest thou ?—Speak !” cried the Wolfe, 
impatiently. ‘* Are we to be kept waiting all night, til] 
thou dost choose to effunde the cause of thy strange visi. 
tation ?” 

*¢ Alexander Stewart, Ear] of Buchan, and Lord of 
Badenoch,” said the Franciscan, slowly, and in a deep 
solemn tone; ** Alexander Stewart, I come here as the 
messenger of the Bishop of Moray, to tell thee that 
the tidings of thy daring, outrageous, and sacrilegious 
seizure of the lands belonging to the Holy Church, have 
reached him: the cfies also of the helpless peasants, whom 
thou hast outed from their dwellings, have sounded in 
his ears. Thy‘cruelties are bruited abroad from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, and it is now time that thy 
savage career should be arrested. The godlv Bishop doth, 
through me, his organ of speech, call on thee to give up 
the lands thou hast sacrilegiously seized in Badenoch ; to 
restore the plundered herds and flocks, and the rents thou 
hast theftuously taken by masterful strength ; to replace 
those honest and innocent peasants, who, resisting thy 
aggression, like true vassals, were, with their wives and 
little ones, driven from their homes and possessions, by 
thee in thy brutish fury; and, finally, to make such re- 
paration to Holy Mother Church, by fine to her treasuries, 
and personal abasement before her altars, ag may stay her 
just wrath against thee. In default of all which, the holy 
Bishop hath commanded me to announce to thee, that the 
lesser and greater excommunications shall go forth against 
thee; and that thou shalt be accursed as a vagabond on 
the face of this earth, and damtied to all eternity in the 
next world.” 

The fiery and ferocious Wolfe of Badenoch was so utterly 
confounded by, what he considered, the unexampled au- 
dacity of this denunciation, that amazement kept bim 
silent from absolute want of words, otherwise his Jimited 
stock of patience could not have endured the Franciscan 
till he had uttered the tenth part of his long speech. He 
gnashed his teeth, curled up his nose, and foamed at the 
mouth ; and striking the table furiously, as was his cus 
tom when violently moved, he shouted out— 

** Ha! Devils! Furies! Fiends of Erebus! What is 
this I hear? The Earl of Buchan—the son of a king— 
the Wolfe of Badenoch, to be thus insulted by a chough! 
Out, thou carrion-hooded crow! Thinkest thou to brave 
me down with thine accursed crawing? By the beard of 
my grandfather, but thou shalt swing twenty ell high, sn’ 
thou voidest not the castle of thy loathsome carcass, in 
less time than thou didst ware in effunding one-fourth 
part of thy venomous and impudent harangue.” 

The monk stood motionless, in the same fixed and com- 
= attitude he had at first assumed, altogether unmoved 

y these tremendous threats. 

**. Alexander Stewart, Karl of Buchan, and Lord of 
Badenoch,” he again repeated in the same slow and s0- 
lemn manner, ‘I call upon thee again to declare whether 
thou be’st disposed to submit thyself patiently to the 
healthful discipline of our holy Mother church ? or whe- 
ther thou be’st resolved that she shall cut thee off, like a 
rotton and diseased branch, to fall headlong into the pit 
where eternal fire shall consume thee? Already, ere this, 
hadst thou incurred her just vengeance, by living in 
abominable adultery with Mariota Athyn, thy wanton 
leman, who now sitteth an abomiration beside thee ; and 
by the abandonment of thy leal, true, and virtuous wife, 
whom thou hast left to mourn in worse than widowhood. 
In addition to the solemn appeal I have already made, [ 
am commanded to call on thee now to fulfil the sentence 
of the Bishops of Moray and Ross, to pay down two hun- 
dred broad pieces of gold as the mulct of thine offence, 
and forthwith to discharge thy foul and sinful mate, and 
recal to thy bosom her who hath the true and lawful claim 
to lay her head there. Wilt thou do these things, yea oF 
nay ?” 

This ripping-up of the old feud, not only redoubled the 


However, although we are obliged to refuse’ in the Lialian of Mrs. Radcliffe ; he is alwaysjappearing rage of the Wolfe of Badenoch, but roused that of the 
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Lady Mariota and her sons. She burst into a flood of 

tears, a violent fit of sobbing followed, and she finally 

rushed from the banquet-hall. The hot and fierce Sir 

Alexander was broiling with fury; but the Wolfe took the 
of him— 

‘Ha! so thou hast come to the kernel of this matter 
at last, thou ape of Satan, hast thou? Now I do clearly 
ken how far I was right in —— at the tale-pyet that 
chattered in the ear of the King my father. “But, by the 
blood of the Bruce, I have revenged his impertinent med- 
dling, by ousting him from the roost he had in my lands ; 
and, by all the hot fiends of perdition, if he rouseth the 
Wolfe of Badenoch more, his neck shall be twisted about. 
Art contended with my answer now, thou hooded carrion- 
crow ?” 

6 Alexander Stewart, Earl of Buchan, and Lord of 
Badenoch,” said the Franciscan, with the same impertur- 
bable gravity, firmness, and composure, ‘hast thou no 
better response than this to make to the holy Bishop of 
Moray? Bethink thee well——”’ 

‘¢ Scoundrel chough, begone !” cried the Wolfe, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Thou hast already more than outstaid 
my patience, which hath in itself been miraculous. If 
thou wouldest escape hence in safety, avoid thee instantly ; 
for if thou goest not in the twinkling of an eye, may in- 
yy demons seize me if thou shalt have leave to go at 


By way of variety, and to show the author’s powers in 
another light, we shall give a part of the description of 
the battle of Otterbourne. The Scotch were set upon in 
the night by the English, and not only made a gallant 
resistance, but effectually routed and dispersed the army 
of the assailants. ‘The part we extract describes the head- 
ing of the Scotch by the Douglas, and his death. 

The Douglas conducted his little army with great silence 
and circumspection ¢hrough the skirting brushwood ; and 
itso happened, ‘that just as he approached the place of 
action, the full-orbed moon arose to run her ee and 
majestic course through 4 clear and clotidless sky, throwing 
a mimic day over the scene. Loud shouts arose'from the 
powerful army. of the English, for now they began tocom- 
prehend the actual situation of their affairs, ‘und’ makin 
one bold and determined charge, they burst at once throug 
the whole breadth of the entrenchments, overwhelming all 
who attempted to stand before them. Nowitwas that the 

-Scottish-Earl gave the word to his men, and just asthe 
—_ were pushing rapidly on towards the slope of the 
high ground, where the Scottish camp hung glittering in 
the moon-beam, driving a handful of brave men_before 
them, who were still fighting as they retired, the shout of 
“ !—Scotland tland !—Douglas ! 
—Jamais ‘Arriere™ ascended to heaven, and the deter- 
mined Scots poured from their covert out upon the open 
plain, and rushed against the troops of Piersie. 

Confounded by this unexpected charge from an vai 
whom ‘they: expected to find asleep in their tents, the 
English army.was driven back in considerable dismay. 

‘Phen might: Harry Piersie and his brother Sir Rafe have 
been seen flying.from standard to staridard vainly endea- 
vouring to,rally their men ; but it was not until they had 
been driven into the open ground that igh could succeed 

t. 

‘* What, Englishmen! is this your metal ?” cried Hot- 
ur, with vehemence. ‘Fly, then, cowards! and leave 

Harry Piersie to die. He may not outlive this disgrace 





eorge. 

These upbraiding words had the effect of checking their 
panic, and gave them time to observe the comparatively 
small body to whom they were so basely yielding. The 
two brothers quickly restored the battle by their daring 
example. Deafening cheers arose, shouts of ‘‘ Piersie, 
and ** St. George,”” being loudly mingled with them ; and 
a fresh and very impetuous onset was made, that drove the 
Scottish troops entirely through their entrenchments. The 
struggle was now tremendous, and the clash of the Scot- 
tish axes was terrific; but although the success of the 
English wavered a little now and then, yet the weight of 
their mass was so very superior that the Scottish army 
lost ground’inch by inch, till, after a long contest, the 
Pierste found himself almost at the Scottish tents, 

‘* Piersie! Piersie! The pennon of the Piersie!"" cried 
he, shrieking with the wildest joy, and sanguine with the 
hope of success; while, backed by a band of the choicest 
warriors, he made a bold dash towards the standard of 
Scotland, that stood before the pavilion of lae with 
the pennon beside it. The D las was at that time 
fighting in another part of the field, where the press 

ainst his men was greatest. The Karls of Moray and 
inbar were bravely striving to withstand the numbers 





| that came against the respective wings they commanded, 
supported by Montgomery, Keith, Fraser, and many 
others. Assueton, though but half recovered from the 
bruise he hail received at Newcastle, and Haliburton, 
Lindsay, and some others, were doing their best to resist 
the tide of the English in those parts of the battle where 
fortune had thrown them. Sir William de Dalzel had 
been carried to his tent grievously wounded to the loss of 
an eye: and already had the brave Sir Malcolm Drum- 
mond, and the gallant Sir John de Gordon Lord of Strath- 
bolgy fallen, covered by glorious wounds. Yet was not 
the standard of Scotland, nor the Piersie’s captive pennon, 
left altogether undefended ; for before them stood the 
dauntless Sir Patrick Hepborne, of Hailes, the elder, with 
his son by his side, backed by a small but resolute band 
of their own immediate dependants. 

‘* My brave boy!” cried the elder knight, ‘* trust me 
there is no whete in the field a more honourable spot of 
earth to die on than that where we now stand,” : 

‘© Then we quit it not with life, my father, save to drive 
the Piersie before us,’’ cried his son. 

‘* Piersie! Piersie! Piersie’s pennon !—Hotspur’s pen- 
non !” cried those who came furtously on to attack them. 

The father and the son, with their little phalanx, re- 
mained immovable, and receiving them on the point of 
their lances, an obstinate and bloody contest took place. 
Harry Piersie and his brother fought for the fame of their 
proud house, and their eager shouts were heard over all 
the other battle cries, as well as above the clashing of the 
weapons, and the shrieking of the agonized wounded, as 
they were trodden under foot and crushed to death by the 
press; but the bulwark of lion bearts that defended the 
standard was too impregnable to be. broken through. 
Piersie’s men already began to slacken in their attack, 
and to present a looser and wider circle to the Scottish 
band; and now the elder Sir Patrick Hepborne, secing 
his time, and eager to catch his advantage, brandished a 
battle-axe, and his son following his example, they joined 
in the cry of—‘* A Hepborne ! a Hepborne!” and charged 
the enemy so furiously at the head of their’ men, that 
Piersie and his followers were driven dowtr the slope with 
immense ‘sla . ‘The axes ‘of the bold knight and his 
son never fell without the sacrifice of an’ English life. 
‘* A Hepborne! a. Hepborne!” they cried from time to 
time, and ‘‘ A Hepborne! a Hepborne!”’ was returned 
to them from those who raza eg ed to their banner; 
and yet more and more of the ‘Fiiglish ‘line gave wa 
before the accumulating aid that ero’ after-Sir Patric’ 
and. his son, who went on ually recovering the lost 
ground, by working prodigies of valour. 

Whilst the Hepbornes were 60 manfully exerting their 
prowess in one part ofthe field, the ‘ was toiling 
to support the battle where it was most: hopeless. The 

eat force of the enemy: had been accidentally directed to 
the point where he fought, although they knew not against 
whom they were moving. The dense body opposed to 
him, eo encumbered him, that his men were unable to 
stand before it, and deféat seemed to be inevitable. Find- 
ing himself hampered’ on’ horseback, he retired a little 
back, and leaping from his horse, and summoning up his 
gigantic strength, he seized an iron mace, so ponderous, 
that even to have lifted it would have been a toil for almost 
any other individual in the field, and swinging it round 
his head, he threw himself amidst the thickest of the foe, 
bearing ruin and death along with him. At every stroke 
of the tremendous engine he whirled, whole ranks of the 
English were levelled before him, like grass by the scythe 
of the mower ; and he strode over the dead and dying, 
down a broad lane cleared through the densest battalions 
that were opposed to him. Terror seized upon the Eng- 
lish, and t Y began to give back before him. On he 
rushed after their receding steps, reaping a wide and ter- 
rible harvest of death, and strewing the plain with the 
victims of his matchless courage and herculean strength. 
From time to time he was hardily oppeed for a few 
minutes by small bodies of the enemy, that closed together 
to meet the coming storm, unconscious of its tremendous 
nature, but his resistless arm bore away all before it, un- 
til, encountering a column of great depth and impene- 




































| and energy of volition, now refused to obey his will, and 

he sank. to the ground, borne down by those who had 
| wounded him, and who knew not how noble and how 
precious that life’s blood ~y to which they had opened 
so many yawning passages of escape. 

His bebthardin tate, Sir David Lindsay, and John and 
Walter Saintclaire, ever the tried friends of the Douglas, 
and a few others who had been fighting along with him 
before he thus plunged from their sight into the midst of 
his foes, took advantage of the terror which his onset had 
occasioned, and followed bravely in his course, until ac- 
cident led them to fall in with the stream of victorious 
Scots who were pouring onward under the triumphant 
Hepbornes. Recognistn each other, and joining to- 
gether with loud cheers, they swept away all that ventured 
to oppose them. They had cleared the plain ground of the 
enemy for several bow shots before them ; and the Eng- 
lish battalions had been thinned and dispersed over the 
ground, and the Scottish troops were urging afier them 
without order, when Sir Patrick Hepborne, the younger, 
with Lindsay and the Saintclaires, who were pushing for- 
ward together, saw before them the brave -and good 
Richard Lundie, sorely wounded, yet boldly bestriding 
the body of a warrior, and dealing death with a battle-axe 
to even Englishmen who ventured to approach within his 
circle. Those whe still contended with him, ye fled 
at their —— and then to their great grief, they dis- 
covered that it was the noble Douglas who lay welterin 
in his blood. He had not fallen alone, for his faithfu 
esquires, Simon Glendinning and Robert Hart, Jay near 
him, both covered with mortal wounds, and already life- 
less, surrounded by heaps of the slaughtered foe. His 
— natural son, too, the handsome Archibald Douglas, 
aithful to the trust wees in him, though severcly 
wounded, and bleeding. helplessly on the , still held 
his banner with the grasp of death. 

** How fares it with thee, Lord Douglas?” cried Sir 
John Saintclaire, overwhelmed with grief at the sad 
spectacle before him, and hastening to assist the others in 
raising him up. ’ 

** Well, right well ,I trow, my good friends,” replied 
Douglas, feebly, ** seeing that,1 die thus like my ances- 
tors, in the field of fame. But let not the death of Dou- 
las be known, for ‘a dead man shiallyet gain a glorious 
eld.’ Hide me, then, I pray thee, in yonder e; let 
some one rear my standard, the Jamais Arriere of the 
Douglas. and let my. war-cry.be set up, and I promise 
that ye shall well revenge my death.” 

[Douglas is carried off the ground, and addresses his 
attendants. } . . 

** Go,” said he faintly to them, ‘* ye have done all for 
the Douglas that humanity er friendship might require of 
yes go, for Scotland lacketh the sid of yous arms. Leave 
me with Lundie; ’tis meeter for h to close the eyes 
of his dying lerd.” 

The brave knights looked their last upon him, covered 
their eyes, and stole silently away ‘front a scene that en- 
tirely unmanned them... -Lamdie took out a silver crucifix, 
and bending over the Douglas, held it up under a stream 
of moonlight, that broke downwards through an opening 
in the thick foliage above them. 

‘«T see it, Lundie,” said Douglas; “ I see the image of 
my blessed Redeemer. My sins have been many, but 
thou art already possessed of them: all. .My soul doth fix 
herself on him, 1m sincere repentance, in the strong 
hope of mercy through his merits.” 

he affectionate Lundie knelt by the Earl's side, and 
whilst his own wounds bled copiously, his tears were drop- 
ping fast on his dyiog master. 

** I know thine inmost heart, Lord Douglas,” said he, 
in a voice oppressed by his grief; ‘ pe hopes of heaven 
may indeed be strong. Hast thou aught of worldly im- 
port to command me ?” 

** Margaret,” said Douglas, in a voice scarcely audible, 
‘* my dearest Margaret! Tell Moray to forget not our 
last private converse : and do thou-edo thou tell. my wife, 
that my last thought, my last word, was— Margaret !” 
His countenance began to change as Liindie gazed in- 
tently on it under the moonbeam. pete mena 





trability, the hero was transfixed by no less than three 
spears at once. 


One -entered his shoulder between the plates of his 
epauliére; another, striking on his breast-plate, glanced 
downwards, and pierced his belly ; and the third easily 


penetrated his thigh, which in his haste had been left 
without the cuisse. For a moment did the wounded 
Douglas writhe desparately on the lance-shafts, to rid 
himself of their iron » which had so suddenly arrested 
his destructive progress. But fate had d that his 

ious career shoul be terminated. He received a severe 


hastily 1 per sag oem the absolution, the con- 
secrated wafer from a casket in his pocket, and performed 
the last religious duties bestowed ujjon the dying, and the 
spirit of the hero'c Douglas took its flight to heaven. 

It seems from the author’s preface that he has been 
accused of imitating the Great Unknown. ‘There is little 
foundation for the charge, unicss the Great Unknewn be 
spoken of as the author of Marmion end the'Lady of the 
Lake. The Wolft of Badenoch’ and these poems are in 
fact of the same genus, and contain many poitits of close 
resemblance. 





low on the head ; his muscles, so lately full of strength 
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INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION. 
—>—- 

Association! thine the spell 
Words had ne'er the gift to tell! 
Thine the spell, and thine the power, 
Triumphing o'er every hour ! 
Thine the truest bliss below, 
Thine th’ extremes of mortal woe; 
Thine the smile, and thine the tear, 
Thine the hope, and thine despair! 
Thine to higheet heaven to raise, 
Thine to plunge in sorrow's maze; 
Thine, with sympathy refined, 
Thine the harmony of mind: 
Thine Time's path with flowers to strew, 
Thine the dream when life was new; 
And thine, oh! thine, with noiseless tread, 
To pace the dwellings of the dead! 
Every joy combined with thee, 
Every heart-wrung agony ! 


Powerful ruler of the mind, 
Mystic spirit unconfined ! 
Not less the heart thy wizard spell 
Owns within its hidden cell ! 
A flower—a thought—a name,—and, lo! 
Or chill'd, or with impetuous flow, 
Rushes the crimson current on, 
Till lives its every treasure gone; 
Ite all of joy, ite all of hope, 
That brightened o'er Time's horoscope ! 
Lives, too, ah me! its gricfs again; 
Till pierced anew in every vein, 
It sluks beneath th’ unequal strife, 
And, loathing, turns from hated life ! 
Spake | of flowers ?—a name ?—=still more 
Will music back the past restore; 
Music, that angel spirit blest, 
At whose dear bidding yields the breast 
To sympathies allied to heaven; 
Or, o’er the heaving billows driven, 
The shipwreck sees of all its bliss, 
The total wreck of happiness! 


Entrancing spirit! “ master key,” 
By poet called, ‘‘ of memory |” 
Thine, in sooth, the keys that And 
Resistiess entrance to the mind: 
Thine the universal sway, 

The peasant and the Prince obey ; 
Genius, from her aérial height, 

And ignorance, o’erwhelm'd in night. 
Thine the charm, and thine the spell, 
Hearts may own, but never tell! 
Thine the source, alike whence flow, 
Bliss supreme, or rayless woe ! 

The exile heara, in clime remote, 
Music! thy “spirit-stirring” note ; 
And rises instant on his sight, 

His native valley, glistening bright! 
And on the breeze is borne the song, 
His boyhood’s carol, cherished long ; 
And lives again, all dreams above, 
The dream of first awakening love ! 


Thou, of the sacred Nine most blest ! 
Ob! ever rule this throbbing breast! 
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And still, whate’er the fates decree, 
Euterpe, still the worshipp’d be; 

Nor e’er, till past the gate of rest, 
Withdraw thy gentle influence blest; 
And then, all heavenly as thou art, 
Oh! then for ever claim my heart! 


Association ' still be thine, 
With cypress branch the rose to twine; 
And still, mysterious guest unseen, 
Still haunt the spot where love has been; 
The absent and the dead restore; 
Nor be the fond illusion o’er, 
Till her rapt flight the spirit takes, 
And morn, eternal morning breaks! 
Liverpool. 








G. 


TRANSLATION OF PART OF A CHORUS OF THE 


FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
—-_—- 
Beginning at Une 323. 

Tacchus hail! all-honoured power, 
Who dwellest here in holiest bower. 

facchus hail! appear 

To thy sacred mystics here ; 
Up the flowery mead advance, 
Tripping in the lightsome dance; 
While with many a budding gem, 
Blooming from each fragrant stem, 
Nod the myrtle wreaths which twine 
Round that glorious brow of thine. 
Strike with free foot the wanton measure; 
Thy boast, the sportive step of pleasure, 
Which the gay graces vindicate; 

Their chosen and their own, 
Toholy mystics consecrate, 

Peculiar and alone. 


Toss, toss the flaming brand, 
For thou art come, gay god! thy hand 
Wave it high; light-bearing star, 
Gladdening signal from afar, - 
Of our nocturnal rite; 
Blazes all the spreading plain 
In one wild stream of light! 
Despite its labours, once again, 
In the gay dance the aged knee 
Unwonted vigour wears, 
The old shake off their griefs for thee; 
The feebleness of years 
Forget their toils in thy high praise, 
And sorrows of protracted days. 


Thou, with thy bright torch, lead 
On to the level mead, 

Where blow the laughing flowers; 
Thou blest one! to that plain 
Lead this thy choric train 

On to the eternal bowers. 


Each one foot it now along, 
Gallantly, companion ours, 
Where wide Hade’s meads among, 
Deck'd with incense breathing flowers, 
Bloom the valleys of the bless'‘d ; 
With light dance and mirthful jest, 
Biting gibe and swift retort, 
Railery and wanton sport. 
Break off!—enough !—the feast is doue,— 
Onwards; nor forget to blend, 
For her the great preserving one, 
The proudest wreath of song; 
She, who our country will defend 
From peril and from wrong, 
Long as the hours lead in the day, 
Though Thorycion’s self say nay. 


Liverpool, Fcb. 16, 1827. 


H. W. J. 


GRIEF. 
——— 
That is not grief which now and then 
Affords a solitary tear ; 
Like some spring morning's fall of rain, 
When earth is glad and heaven is clear; 
The sudden heaving of a sigh, 
When other hearts and eyes are by. 
That is not grief which lies like dew 
On Infancy’s unfolding rose; 
Dried up, and unremembered too, 
When the first breeze of pleasure blowé, 
And brings before sweet childhood’s eye, 
To chase its tear—some new-born joy. 
That is not grief which courts the sigh 
And sympathy of many hearts, 
And to the careless passer-by 
Its tale of suffering imparts; 
Which seems to have no woes but such 
As answer to another's touch. 
Nor is that grief, which, in the dark 
Romance of wildness loves to hide, 
Like some sea-shattered, lonely bark, 
That rolls upon the raging tide, 
And seems to glory in the shock 
That hurls it proudly on the rock. 
But that is grief, which, day by day, 
With slow but overcoming power, 
Eats, like a worm, the heart away, 
And riots in its inmost core, 
Till every feeling seems to swell 
With agony—no tongue may tell. 
Ob, then to watch, if watch you may, 
The inward struggling of the breast, 
The wearied eye, that turns away 
From every scene of joy and rest, 
As if, like Noah’s dove it found 
No resting-place on earthly ground. 
To mark the agonized brow, 
The quick convulsion of the lid, 
The hectic burning blush that now 
Fleets o’er the sufferer’s cheek unbid; 
These tell of griefs that now consume 
A heart declining to the tomb. ; 


s*iscellanies. 


BABYLON. 
(From Keppel’s Journey from India.) 
a 


Wild beasts appeared so numerous that we gave up 
all examinatien of the ruins. From the summit we 
had a distinct view of the vast heaps which consti- 
tute all that now remains of ancient Babylon; a 
more complete picture of desolation could not well 
be imagined. ‘The eye wandered over a barren de- 
sert, in which the ruins were nearly the only indica- 
tion that it had ever been inhabited. It was impos- 
sible to behold this scene and not to be reminded 
how exactly the predictions of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
have been fulfilled, even in the appearance Babylon 
was doomed to present,—that she should “ never be 
inhabited ;” that “the Arabian should not piteh his 
tent there ;” that she should “become heaps ;” that 
her cities should be “a desolation, a dry land, anda 
wilderness.” 

Pad gage of Isaiah, that Babylon should be in- 
habi by wild beasts, was fulfilled after the ex- 
tinction of the Selucidx ; for their successors (the Par- 
thians) turned the city into a park, and stocked it 
with wild beasts, for the purpose of hunting. Amongst 
these the wild boar is enumerated. It has been sup- 
posed that many curious trees are to be found on the 
site of the hanging gardens. This is not the case; 
there is but one, and that is in the most elevated 
spot; it is a kind of cedar. One half of the trunk is 
standing, and is about five feet in circumference. 
Though the body is decayed the branches are still 

m and healthy, and droop like those of. the wil- 
ow. With the exception of one at Bussorah, there 
is noftree like it throughout Irak Arabia. The Arabs 
call it Athele. Our guides said that this tree was 














left in the hanging gardens for the purpose of en- 
abling Ali to tie his horse to it after the battle of 


—_—_ 
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Hilleh. Not far from this tree we saw indicationsof STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


astatue, which had been imperfectly seen by Beau.- | 


The following statement, ascribing the invention of the 


champ and Rich. We set our men to work, and in , steam-boat toa Spaniard in the 16th century, is trans. 
two hours found a colossal piece of sculpture, in , lated from a work recently published at Madrid by Senor 


black marble, representing a lion standing over a man. ' 
When Rich was here the figure was entire ; but when 


e Navarrete, relating to the voyages and discoveries of 
| the Spaniazds since the 15th century: the person by whom 
it was communicated to him seems to have derived it 


we saw it the head was gone. The length of the pe- | is : 

. e public records. ‘* Blasco de Garay, a sea ca 
destal, the height of the shoulders, and the length of | tain, exhibited to the Emperor and King, a Zz 
the statue, measured, in each of their respective parts, | Fifth, in the year 1543, an engine by which ships and 


nine feet. I would venture to suggest that this sta- 


of the palace or of the hanging gardens. 
ral to suppose that so extraordinary a miracle could 
have been celebrated by the Babylonians, particularly 
as Daniel was afterwards governor of their city. 
The prophet was also governor of Susa (the Shu- 
shan of oe where he — went in the 
discharge of his official duties, and at which place he 
died. A short time ago Susa was visited by some 
French officers, in the service.of the Prince of Ker- 
manshah: amongst other antiquities, they found a 
block of white marble, covered with Babylonian cha- 
racters, having sculptured on it the figures of two men 
and two lions. This may also allude to the same 
event. 





The Gray Ass.—The worthy boniface of a small inn, 
or rather public-house, in a village in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, not less known by its sign of the Gray Ass, 
than by the virtues of its home-brewed ale, having taken 
it into his head that his symbol was scarcely commensurate 
with the dignity‘and importance of his establishment, re- 
solved to — it the first fitting opportunity. The re- 
sult of the battle of Waterloo, so exhilarating to all loyal 
Englishmen, afforded him an excellent excuse for carry- 
ing his intentions into effect. He accordingly employed 
an itinerant artist to paint him a portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, which he substituted for the effigy of poor 
neddy. In the meantime, a shrewd rival, who knew the 
value of a name, took a house immediately opposite mine 
host of the Wellington, and adopted his discarded sign, 
The country people, who knew more of the character of 
the Gray Ass than of the qualifications of the great cap- 
tain of the age, all flocked to the inn, designated by their 
favourite appellative, until at length the elder publican 
had little or no custom left. . Finding that his friends 
were ebbing from him like a spring tide with a breeze 
from the shore, he bethought bim of an expedient to put 
a stop to the desertion. “This dernier resort was to attach 
to the portrait of his Grace of Wellington a supplemental 

nel, containing, in large and legible characters, the 
Plowing pithy inscription :—** This is the Original Gray 
Ass!” It is scarcely necessary to add, that the intima. 
tion had the desired effect —Liferary Magnet. 


Musical Companions.—A shoemaker, in Calton, some 
years ago, hit upon a novel expedient to render more 
cheerful that sedentary occupation. He placed several 
thorn-bushes in his work-room, and introduced some pairs 
of canaries. The birds soon became reconciled to their 
new habitation; and picking up leather shavings, and 
other materials, formed nests on the bushes; and there 
was, in due time, a thriving colony. The birds, not in 
the least disturbed by the noisy operations of the workmen, 
flew about the room with the greatest confidence, picked 
out of the paste-horn, and occasionally perched on the 
workmen, with whom they became very familiar. They 
Saas of food in common, and go at pleasure to the 

box, suspended from the roof ; they also quench: their 
thirst out of the same vessel. The calls of customers give 
them no alarm, nor stop their various mancuvres. No 
strangers have been added to the progeny 3; they are all 
descendants of the first founders of the colony. From 
this cause, they are considered to have rather degenerated 
in breed.-Glasgow Chronicle. 


Curious Exhibition.—On entering Moana, we were 
Witnesses to rather a curious exhibition. I should first 
mention, that the Persians are in the habit of sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their houses, during the summer months. 
Day was just breaking when we arrived. As the houses 
of the poorer classes are generally not more than eight 
feet high, we had a full view of nearly the whole popula- 
tion in bed: many were rye some few had awoke ; 
others were getting out of bed, to make their morning 
toilets. The scene was highly entertaining, and brought 
to mind the story of Le Diable Boiteux, unroofing the 








‘ sugs , | vessels of the 
tue might have reference to Daniel in the lion’s den, | calm, without the aid of oars or sail 
and that it formerly stood over one of the gates, either | the opposition which this project encountered, the Em- 
It is natu- | peror revolved that an experiment should be made, as in 


arger size could be propelled, even ina 
8. otwithstanding 


fact it was, with success, in the harbour of Barcelona, on 
the seventeenth of June, 1543. Garay never publicly 
exposed the construction of his engine, but it was observed, 
at the time of the experiment, that it consisted of a large 
caldron or vessel of boiling water, and a moveable wheel 
attached to each side of the ship. The experiment was 
made on a ship of 200 tons, which had arrived to dis. 
charge a cargo of wheat at Barcelona; it was called the 
Trinity, and the captain’s name was Peter de Scarza. By 
order of Charles the Fifth, and the Prince Philip the Se- 
cond, his son, there were present at the time, Henry de 
Toledo, the governor Peter Cardona, the treasurer Ravago, 
the vice-chancellor Francis Gralla, and many other per- 
sons of rank, both Castilians and Catalonians; and amongst 
others, several sea-captains witnessed the operation, some 
in the vessel, and others on the shore. The Emperor and 
Prince, and others with them, applauded the engines, and 
especially the expertness with which the ship could be 
tacked. The treasurer Ravago, an enemy to the project, 
said it would move two leagues in three hours; it was very 
complicated and expensive, and exposed to the constant 
danger of bursting the boiler. The other commissioners 
affirmed that the vessel could be tacked twice as quick as 
a galley, served by the common method, and that at its 
slowest rate it would move a league in an hour. The 
experiment being finished, Garay took from the ship his 
engine, and having deposited the wood-work in the arsenal 
of Barcelona, kept the rest himself. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties and wpposition thrown in the way by Ravago, 
the invention was approved, and if the expedition in 
which Charles the Fitth was then engaged had not failed, 
it would, undoubtedly, have been favoured by him. As it 
was, he raised Garay to a higher station, gave him a sum 
of money (200,000 maravedis) as a present, ordered all 
the expenses of the experiment to be paid out of. the ge- 
neral treasury, and conferred upon him other rewards.” 
Such are the facts collected from the original registers, 
preserved in the royal archives at Samanca, among the 
public papers of Catalonia, and those of the Secretary at 
War, for the year 1543. 


Benefit of Stammering.—A nobleman who stammered 
a great deal, being in a cockpit, and proposing several 
bets, which he would have lost if he could have replied in 
time, at length offered five thousand pounds to a hundred. 
A gambler who stood by said done,-but his Lordship’s fit 
of stammering happening to seize him, he could not re- 
peat the word done, until his favourite cock was beat. On 
this, Colonel Thornton, giving him a knowing jog, ob- 
served, ** If your Lordship bad been a pluin speaking man, 
you would have been ruined by this time.” 


Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, having married a lady 
of a rich and noble family without the consent of her pa- 
rents, was treated by them with great asperity. Having 
been told by the father that he was to expect no moncy 
from him, the doctor went home and wrote the following 
note: ** John Donne—Ann Donne—Undone.” This quid- 
ble had the desired effect, and the distressed pair were 
restored to favour. 


An artist, who had the honour of painting a portrait of 
Lord Alvanley, was asked by a connoisseur why he had 
not given it more character! ‘* Kor fear of destroying 
the likeness,” was the reply of the facetious limner. 


Tide Table. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V ipa. 
— 





SOLUTION TO GAME CXXVIII. 
WHIT¥F. BLACK. 

1. Queen......¥—8X 1. Queen..... F—s 

2. Castle......F—8X 2. King ..... G—7 

8. Bishop ...H—6X 3. King ......H—6 

4. Castle......G—8 4. What you please. 

5. Castle......H—5X 5. Bishop ...H—5 

6. Pawn......G—5MATE. 

Besides the solution furnished by the proposer, we have 
received several solutions from W. C. and W. C—s. 





SOLUTION TO GAME CXXIX. 
WHIKEE. BLACK. 
1. Castle ......E—8X 1. Bishop ...C—8 
2. Knight.....D—7X 2. King ......B—7 
3. Knight ....C—5X 8. King ......B—8* 
4. Koight.....A—6X 4. King.....B—7 
5. Queen.......C—7X 5. King......A—6 
6. Castle......A—1X 6. Knight ...A—5+ 
7. Bishop.....B—7X 7. Bishop.....B—7 
8. Queen......C—4X 8 Pawn .....B—5 
9. Castle......E—6X 9. Queen.. ...E—6 
10. Queen......E—6X 10. Bishop.....C—6 
11. Queen......C—6X MATE. 
*3. Pawn......C—5 
4. Castle ......B—1X 4. King ......A—6 
5. Queen......C—4X 5. King ..1..A—5 
6. Queen......B—5X MATE. 


. +6. King......B—5 
7. Bishop......C—6X 


7. Queen ....C—6 
8. Castle ......—E—5X 8. Queen .....C—5X 
9. Castle ......C—5X 


9. Pawn......Cm5 
10. Castle ......A—5X MATE. 
—>- 
[No. cxxx.] 


The white has the move. The white to draw the game. 
































METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer Extreme Chermo- Extreme! State of | nia ‘Remarke 

at during | meterS | heatéu- the Wind, at 
noon. | Night. [nor Day. at noon. noon. 
Feb. 
14 | 29 85) 34 
15 | 29 86) 35 O 


morning 





| 

0| 39 O| 42 a! N.W. |'Rain & Snow. 
35 0} 40 O| N.N.E. | Fair. 
16 | 209 88) 24 0} 28 O} 33 O| N.E. /Fair. 
17 | 29 63| 26 0} 31 O| 36 O| W. |Fair. 
18 |29 90/ 26 0| 31 0| 32 0] KE. Cloudy. 
19 | 29 80/ 23 0/ 26 0/ 32 0); EK. (Fair. 
20 | 29 53 | 2 25 0 | 36 0! E. (Cloudy. 

16th, Very severe frost during night.—20th, From the 17th 
we have experienced very severe weather, with strong easterly 
winds, the thermometer ranging from 23 to 32 degrees: an 
evident change has taken place this afternoon, the tempera 
ture increasing to 36; and, from the depression of the baro- 














for the gratification of Don Cleofas.—-Keppel's 
Journey from India to England. 


Days. Morn.| Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
h. m./h. m.'ft. in.! 

Tuesday --27-——| 0 119 8 Shrove Tuesday, 
Wednesday28 018 0 3619 5 Ash Wednesday. 
Thursday.. 1 0 53,1 1118 8 David. 
Friday ---- 2 1 28! 1 46/17 6 'Chad. 
Saturday-. 3 2 4| 2 921511 
Sunday---- 4 2 40) 3 014 3 First Sunday in Lent. 
Monday -- 5 3 21 3 4412 9 Moon's first quarter. 
Tuesday -- 6 412 44411 4, 


meter, a change of weather may be anticipated, 
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FROM WHEATSTONE’S ANNUAL SELECTION OF POPULAR DANCES. 


THE EPAULETTE. | 
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FIGURE :—Cross over first couple, half figure round the third couple =" and lead outsides 'z* 
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I dare not place me in the rank of those Must I compel, that I.detest you not. 
The Drama. Who, crowa'a with laurels, our splendid circle: : aunere. 
Nought have I but a heart of truth and love. And seek I not-the.advantage of my_people, 
WILLIAM TELL, BERTHA. Whetl under Austria’s powerful sceptre pence— 


A DRAMA. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 


LONDON: PRINTED 1825. 
a — 
(Continued from our last.) 


ACT IIL.—SCENE II. 

A wild forest, surrounded with hills—waterfalis are scen 

sii it tumbling from the rocks. 
Enter BENTHA, in a hunting-habit, and immediatcly 

after, RUDENZ. 
BERTHA. 
He follows me! Now shall I clear my doubts! 
RUDENZ —— hastily.) 

Cady, at length I find you then alone! 
Guarded by rocks and woods, in this wild spot 
I fear the intrusion of no wandering footstep, 


And from my heart fling off this irksome silence. 
BERTHA. 
Are you quite sure the chase follows us not ? 


RUDENZ. 
The chase is far off yonder! Now, or never !— 
This precious moment must I sei is hour, 
This hour must seal my destiny, 
Tho’ it ld tear me from thy sight for ever. 
—Oh! do not arm those gracious eyes with looks 
Of such severity! Who indeed am IJ, 





That I should raise my aspiring —* to you ? 
Mc has the voice of glory never nam’d ; 


And dare uzee speak of truth and love—the man, 
Who would prove faithless to his nearest duties ? 
[Rudenz steps back. 
The slave of Austria, who has sold himself 
To strangers—to the oppressors of his people ? 
RUDENZ. 
Lady, and is it you who taunt me thus? 
Whom did I seek then on that side but you ? 
BERTHA. 
And thought you on the side of treache 
To find me ?—Rather my reluctant han 
Would Ito Gesler give-—the tyrant Gesler— 
Than to the unnatural son of Switzerland, 
Who stoops to make himself his instrument. 
RUDENZ. 
O God! must I hear this! 
BERTHA. 
To the good man. 
Can ought be nearer than his friends and kindred ? 
What sweeter duties for a noble heart, 
Than to stand forth the friend of innocence, 
And vindicate the rights of the oppress’d ? 
My heart bleeds for your people! When it suffers, 
I too must share its sufferings—for I love it, 
That it so patient is, altho’ so strong. 
It wins my deepest reverence, and each day 
I learn to love and honour it still more. 
But you, whom nature gave its born defender, 
Who yet desert it in its hour of need, 
Join with the foe, and faithlessly assist 
the chains that bind your native land— 





You ’tis, who grieve and anger me :—my heart 


BERTHA. 
Say rather, slavery—' repare for it ! 
You would Saatchothons ieee the last asylum, 
That still remains to her on earth,—Far better 
Perceives the people its true happiness ; 
And no illusive splendour can mislead 
Its safer feelings. You the entangling net 
They have contriv’d to fling around, till—. 


RUDENZ. 
Bertha! 

You hate me, you despise me! 

BERTBA. 

If I did, 

Perchance ’twere better for me !~-But to see 
Contemn’d, and— worse, deserving of contempt, 
Whom one would gladly love— 

RUDENZ. 

O Bertha! Bertha! 

You raise me to the highest pinnacle 
Of heavenly happiness, only in a moment 
To plunge me to the abyss of dark despair! 

BERTHA. 
No! no! the generous feelings in that breast 
Are not yet quite extinct ! ey slumber only— 
I will awaken them. Alas! what pains 
Must you have taken to destroy the old 
Almost instinctive virtues of your race ! 
But, well for you! they mightier are than you, 
And you, despite yourself, are good and noble! 

5 RUDENZ. 

You still have confidence in me ?—O Bertha ! 
Your love would make me every thing ! 





How shi 
If once t 
And will 
And fore 


Here lie 
So am I 


You oper 


Hope no! 
On my ir 
Only to a 
The same 
Which co 
At length 
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To the im 
There hat 
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And coulc 
Here in m 
O Bertha, 
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Oh! then, 
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Into the cc 
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Has dream 
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Where eve 
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As eagerly 
Something 
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If not here, 
Here, wher 
And falsehc 
No envy tri 
And lightl 
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First of the 
A prouder f 
Than e’er r 





There see I 
In the calm! 
Build mea 
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So o’er my 
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See now, dé 
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Some prouq 
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BERTHA. 
. Be then, 
What liberal nature destin’d you to be! 
The station take she meant you to assume ; 
Stand for your people forth, and native land ; 
And goinbat for your holy rights! 
RUDENZ. 
b - But you— 
shall [ever hope to call you mine, 
} oar the Kraperge'e will I dare to thwart ? 
And will not tyrant kinsmen interpose, 
And force obedience to their stern command ? 
BERTHA. 
Here lie my lands; and is the Schw’tzer free ? 
So am I also. 
RUDENZ. 
Bertha! all at once 
You open me a vista into heaven ! 
BERTHA. 
Hope not thro’ Austria’s favour to possess me ! 
@n my inheritance they lay their hands, 
Only to add it to one greater still. 
The same insatiable cupidity, 
Which country joins to country, and your freedom 
At length will swallow—threatens also mine. 
A destin’d sacrifice you see me stand, 
The recompense perchsnce of some court minion : 
Thither, where falsehood and its votaries dwell, 
To the imperial court—away they bear me; 
There hated nuptials force me to contract, 
And love—only your love—can save me longer. 
RUDENZ. 
And could you then determine here to dwell, 
Here in my native country mine to be ? 
O Bertha, all my yearnings in the distance, 
What were they but a striving after you ? 
You only sought I in the path of glory, 
And my ambition only was my love! 
Can you indeed in this still vale with me 
Shut yourself up, renouncing earthly splendour ? 
Oh! then, the goal at which I strain’d is won, 
Then may the billows of the storm.toss’d world 
Unheeded beat on these — mountains ! 
No restless wishes have I more to send 
Into the cold and dreary void of life! 
Then may these lofty rocks, which fence us round, 
A firm insuperable barrier prove ; 
And this secluded blissful vale alone 
Open to heaven, and feel its holy light! 
Bak h i oa Se BERTRA, | 
Now art thou all my fond, my trusting heart, 
Has dream’d—my contidence has not deceiv’d me ! 
RUDENZ. 
Vain phantom, hence! thou who so long hast fool’d me! 
Here shall I find my happiness—at home ! 
Here, where my boyhood bloom’d in careless freedom, 
A thousand joyful traces meet my view, 
Where every trees and every fountain lives, 
In my own native land wilt thou be mine! 
Ah! I have ever lov’d it—ever felt, 
As eagerly I chas’d each fleeting pleasure, 
Something was wanting still to make me happy. 


BERTHA. 

Where shall we seek the islands of the blessed, 

If not here, in the tand of innocence ? 

Here, where old faith, domesticated, dwells, 

And falsehood never yet has found an entrance ; 

No envy troubles the pure fount of bliss, — 

And lightly pass the hours on gladsome wing ! 

There see I thee, rich in thy manly worth, 

First of the free, as of thy — first, — 

A prouder far, more heartfelt homage win, 

Than e’er receiy’d a monarch from his people! 
RUDENZ. 

There see I thee, the first of womankind, 

In the calm duties of domestic life, 

Build me a heaven within my happy home: 

And, as the spring her flowers with liberal hand, 

So o’er my path strew pleasantness and peace, 

And waken all around to life and gladness ! 
BERTHA. 

See now, dear friend, wherefore I mourn’d, that thou 

With thine own hand should’st spoil thy happiness ! 

Alas! alas! what had become of me, 

Compell’d some haughty knight, perchance, to follow, 

Some proud oppressor, to his gloomy fortress ! 

Here is no tortress! Here, no walls divide 

Me and the people I would render happy. 
RUDENZ. 

But how regain my freedom? How the folds 

Unloose, my thoughtless folly has entwin’d 

About myself? 


| Eaglish officers have arri 


BERTHA. 
With manly resolution 
Burst them asunder, and let what will happen, 
Stand forth to save ty people. *Tis the post, 
Where Heaven itself has plac’d thee! 
[Bugles sound in the distance. 
Hark! the chase 
Draws nearer.—-We must separate.—A way ! 
Fight for thy friends, thou fightest for thy love ! 
One is the enemy whom alike all dread, 
And one the freedom that will make all free ! 
| They go of: 
(To be continued.) 








The Craveller. 
WALKS IN LISBON. 
—<=—>— 
HOTELS—-CAFES—-DINNER-HOUSES==- LODGINGS-—= 
AND MARKETS. 
-—e « 

You must excuse me, good reader, for taking you so 
much about Lisbon without telling you where to get your 
dinner or your bed. I waited but to ascertain the cha- 
racter and merits of the various houses to lay them before 
you. Now, if you are at leisure to attend to me, let us 
begin. 

eeves’s hotel, in the Rua do Prior, at Buenos Ayres, 
is unquestionably the best. It is English in every respect; 
in the style of dinner, in its perfect cleanliness, and, oh, 
my gold moidore! in its charges. It is, however, the 
only house to which I can safely recommend a passenger 
to go, directly on his landing. If he have'sense, he will 
look about him, and, in the course of a few days, be able 
to arrange with Reeves for apartments on cheaper terms, 
or prem a for private lodgings. At present he has no 
chance of bringing Reeves to lower prices; for since the 
ved, had he ten houses as large 
as his hotel, he could fill them. all. There are now, long 
life to the army! no less than seven officers of rank slee 
ing on the floor, for want of beds and bedsteads. A single 
person will find the charges at Reeves’s to be—for a sit- 
ting-room and bed-room, 4s. 6d. per day; breakfast, 
1s. Gd. dinner, 4s. “His wines are also dearer than in 
other places ; for instance, the Colares, a light wine like 
claret, which you get elsewhere at sixpence per bottle, he 
puts you down at fifteen-pence; and your Port, which 
you imbibe, where I will tell you presently, the regular 
bee's wing, and no mistake! at fifteen-pence, he will de- 
cant at three shillings. The difference is, perhaps, in your 
opinion, not worth consideration. Oh, oh! Mr. John 
ull, with your pockets full of money, if you are paying 
$s. a bottle in the way of duty, and merchant's extortion, 
over its value, will you not let us get our wine at the 
regular price? You can calculate, John, though you are 
so soft. Is not one shilling and ninepence on tifteen-pence 
something about 160 per cent? 1s that per centage worth 
consideration, Johnny ?—The situation of Reeves’s hotel 
is also unquestionably fine. The house hangs, as it were, 
in a terrace over the river. The sun is as warm, and the 
air as mild, as it is in london in May. Its influence is 
charming at present, but I question’ how far it will be 
desirable when the summer months set in ; for if the heat 
goes on increasing with the season, as with us, the iron 
bars of the balcony, where J am writing, will serve at least 
for a gridiron, and broil your cutlets if the cook is in too 
great a fury to get your dinner as you want it. This 
mildness of climate, I must tell you in good time, is very 
deceitful. The morning and night are ten degrees colder 
than the mid-day. A cold dew falls in the evening, which 
penetrates to your marrow. Without the precaution of 
taking out a cloak, and keeping the end folded close to 
your mouth, you are in a fair way to get such an oppres- 
sion of the chest as will keep you to the house for some 
days, accompanied with soreness of lips, which will put 
you quite out of society for the time. Should business 
bring you on the river late at night, be particularly care- 
ful. If I had as good a friend to caution me against my 
imprudence, as I am to you, my grateful reader, I should 
not be the ugly looking rascal I am at present. 
The gallego, of whose class I spoke at length elsewhere 
—a waiter, and boots, at Reeves's—speaks English. He 
is worth his weight in gold, for a simple-hearted, civil, 
and attentive creature. If you have business to transact 
daily in the city, this quarter will not answer your pur. 
pose. It is out of the way of every thing, and will only 
suit an idler, or one who can afford to keep a carriage. 
The passage from it to the city would alone prevent your 





nations which are collected in your road, and which, if 
you have the goed fortune to escape in one week, will find 
you out at last! You have made up your mind to change 
—very well: the difficulty is, where to find a house to suit 
you. There is an English hotel, Mrs. Brett's; a French 
one, Madame Julienne’s; and a German’s (Michago’s) 
on the Caes (the quay) Sudro—close to the Exchange, the 
Opera-house, and every public office. The situation is 
centrical. You will find a breakfast at Is. 3d., a 
‘ood dinner at 29. 3d., including the common wine, and a 
ed for 2s. 3d., at each of these houses. ‘The dinner can- 
not be faulted at either, but it will take you some time 
before you are reconciled to the sleeping apartments, the 
whole furniture of which consists of a sort of truckle bed- 
stead without curtains, a chair, and a table, the apart- 
ment itself being a datk closet within a sitting room, 
which, if you have the good fortune to get to your own 
use, may reconcile you to the place, but which, in all 
pone is accessible at every side to all sorts and 
lenomination of lodgers. I have not said a word of a 
little colony, which, by common report, are the whole 
year entitled to free lodging in your chamber, and, while 
you are fat and juicy, to good living on your person; but 
I hope you may have the good fortune to escape them ; 
and the only precaution you can take for such a purpose 
is to make a point of having new furniture introduced for 
your special use. 
At each of these houses there is a ¢able d’héte at half-past 
three, which is the common hour of dining tor all but the 
purse-proud English (the Princesses even dine at two) 
when you will find a substantial plain dinner, as [ snid, 
for 2s. 3d. You may stare, to be sure, at first, at the want 
of order and neatness, and perhaps shrink on ge 
plate from a black girl without shoes or stockings, who 
ins and runs about the rooms with a willing heart to do 
the best to please you, or a piece of bread from the all- 
begrimmed digits of a curly-headed gallcgo, who flounders 
about as head waiter. I tell you in time, if you want to 
see Lisbon, you must keep your temper, and take the best 
you can get. The wine will content you; a bottle of 
good Port at 1s. 3d., or of Madeira at 1s. 6d., will soon 
teach you to forget your sorrows, and send you to bed 
more content than I thought I should ever find you. 
If you have private lodgings, you breakfast at home, 
and go out to dinner at the Caza da Pasta, or eating house, 
which answers to our tavern, or the Paris restaurateur. 
The best is over the café Nicolo, in the square of the Ros- 
cio, a place not far from the Exchange. It contains seve- 
ral small rooms, each having a long table, at which the 
guests sit down indifferently, stranger near stranger. The 
waiter brings you a list of dishes, with the prices marked 
to each—you select, suppose, a soup with maccaroni, a 
boilli, roast pork (the best description of meat in Portugal) 
boiled tongue, and end with apple fritters and cheese, 
taking a pint of Lisbon red wine at dinner, and a bottle 
of the real supernaculum of as find old Port as the Cla- 
rendon or Albion contain in London. I mean you and a 
friend to do all this, for temperance is a necessity as well 
as a virtue iff a warm climate. Dinner for two, with the 
wine, will amount to ¢s. 6d. each; the wine to a Londoner 
is worth the money. You then descend to the café, and 
procure a cup of coffee with a glass of liqueur, for which 
you pay sixpence, and you go away as happy as if the 
streets between you and your lodging were strewed with 
roses and violets. This café Nicolo is a great politician 
shop. While we had our coffee, a group settled at the 
next table. One of them took up the paper of the day, 
containing a translation of Mr. Canning’s specch, and read 
it aloud with great animation, the others being all aatten- 
tion, and not interrupting him, as he read, with a single 
remark. I wished anxiously to hear the opinions of the 
group when the speech was concluded, but a friend in- 
ormed me I should lose my time by waiting, as the Por- 
tuguese are cautious of speaking on public subjects before 
strangers, and they would be particularly circumspect be- 
fore the English at present. 
I see you do not relish the accommodation of the hotels, 
so I must take you round in search of private lodgings. — 
This is a piece of labour which I would well excuse. As 
I spent three days in the search, I have reason to know 
the trouble. Lisbon, left to itself and the Portuguese, has 
been every day declining since the British army left it at 
the close of the war, and since its communication with 'the 
Brazils has been so much diminished. Therefore the oc- 
cupation of a lodging-house keeper, was one of very little 
profit, and few persons ever thought of preparing apart- 
ments for a traveller’s use. It was easy to procure a num- 
ber of rooms unfurnished for £30 a year; but, with the 
exception of about a dozen people in all Lisbon, no one 





continuance; for who would risk the dogs and the water. 





works for two miles at night, not to speak of the abomi- | 


thought of sinking capital-to furnish them for hire. The 
natives were too indolent to think of such a thing; and 
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the only persons who embarked in the speculation were a | wishes, by entering into a-general, regulation on this sub- | Pancakes.—Use the same ingredients as for Wafiics, 


few old English or Irish ladies, who, declining into years 
with a narrow income, sought to gain in that way some 
little assistance to their comforts. Now that a crowd of 
strangers is poured into the town, you can easily. conceive 
how insufficient the accommodation they have to offer can 
be for the demand. I had the task of ascending to the 
nests where some of those old doves had perched them- 
selves. It was grateful to my ears to hear from some 
antiquated damsel, dressed in a suit of faded black, the 
fine original Irish brogue which she imported some thirty 
years before, and which she retained with as much purity 
as she did her maiden name and fame—and to my eyes, 
to mark the low obeisance which foreign politeness had 
taught her to pay the stranger; and also to observe the 
happy art with which she dilated on the superiority of ac- 
commodation which her well-rubbed antique chairs, lath 
bed, and counterpane—perhaps the all varied patchwork of 
her own needle—possessed over those of rival lodging- 
letters. It was long before [ could fix myself to my mind. 
Perhaps by the time you come out, some active English- 
man will buy a few oles and pans, and make a little 
fortune in merely preparing a decent habitation for his 
countrymen. At presenta sitting-room and bed-room are 
had from twenty to forty francs per weck. You must not 
mind a third floor—the second is the pink of fashion. 

The last of my chapter to be disposed of is that of the 
markets. The beef is doubtful—some brought from Oporto 
is very good. I recommend you to have it dressed in com- 
bination; for either plain roast or boiled will not, most 
likely, please your eye, though the palate be made content. 
The price is 4d. per pound; but, as the army are about to 
land, it will advance to 6d. It is net soli! in open market, 
but at gloomy-looking butchers’ shops, where your atten- 
tion is called to the article of sale by the coarse part of the 
leg, hung, dripping blood, in the door-way. Veal is 5d. 
apound. There is some paeee about killing it in 
Lisbon, which I cannot well understand. Cows and oxen 
are scarce in the country; and they say, ** If you kill the 
calves, you can have no cows;”” but, every where you dine, 
you see veal at table; so that, like other Preventive Ser- 
vices, this duty of the State is but badly performed. Mut- 
ton is also 5d. per d. There are the same legislative 
difficulties about killing it under a certain age, and with 
the same observance as that of veal. Those who can afford 
it.bring their mutton from England; I mean, of course, 
the English Fidalyoes. A turkey, at this time of the year, 
is dear; about 6s. getsa good one. Fowls Ceannty locking 

4s. a pair. Fish is in 
$ turbot at Ge. and Juhn Dories at 1s. 
amuse the epicure. t is not the best season. 
Fruit of every kind is cheap, as one may suppose; oran 
four for a penny—apples the same. You get vegetables 
in about the proportion of 3d. to the shilling in London. 
Bread is 2d. per pound. No fresh butter to be had; the 
best Irish salt, washed and made eatable for those who are 
not too nice, or who cannot afford to keep a dairy, 1s. 4d. 
per pound.— Morning Herald. 
Correspondence. 
DRUGGISTS’ APPRENTICES, 
—_— 
T0 THR EDITOR. 

Sin,—Not long since you published, in two separate 
articles, an appeal from ‘a druggist's apprentice in favour 
of the exemption of himself, and those similarly situated, 
from part of the secular employments allotted to them on 
the Sabbath. I have no knowledge of the writer, nor of 
any person so situated ; but the appeal was so modest and 
temperate, so reasonable in its requisitions, and so un- 
aaswerable in argument, that nothing but the circumstance 
of its being anonymous, and coming before the public 
without the weight of authority and influence, can pos- 
aibly prevent its success. My object, theretore, isto beg 
the master druggists and apothecaries to take the matter 
into their serious consideration, and see if they cannot 
yield compliance without comproinise of the claims of 
humanity. These claims are not disputed by the writer ; 
and itis right they should be attended to, after the ex- 














ample of him who, with propriety, called himself the Lord | 
of the Sabbath, on that as well as on any other day. But 
this admission is quite consistent with the views of your 
unknown correspondent. I do hope, therefore, the re- 
apectable individuals to whom he has addressed himeelf, 
will do themselves the credit of voluntarily acceding to his 


ject amongst themselves. It-would be easily effected; and 


‘ without any sacrifice whatever. Should this not be done, 


| I would recommend your correspondent not to despair of 
| accomplishing his object, but to invite his compeers to 
| join him in a general application, in proper person, not 
, anonymously, to the whole of the profession. After taking 
this step, they will have no difficulty in seeing clearly 
their way as to further proceedings. But, in this event, 
| I trust all their measures will be marked by the same 
| moderate and respectful character as the addresses I have 
' veferred to; and I dare venture then to guarantee their 
ultimate success. S. H. 
Everton, Feb. 21, 1827. 








The MousewiFfe. 
** Housek and hushandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





INDIAN CORN. 


—<—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The low price at which this grain can now be 
obtained, and its excellence as an article of food, induces 
me to think that a few hints, regarding its preparation for 
the table, may be useful to the public. Throughout the 
southern portion of the United States, it is in more general 
use than even the potato in England. Under various 
modes of cookery, it is to be found on the most luxurious 
tables; and to the negro population it forms the staff of 
life. It is also the common food of horses; and, in proof 
of its nutritious power, I may mention that, when a 
change is made, three measures of oats are found neces- 
sary for the animal which received but two of Indian corn. 
T believe, however, that the oats of America are inferior to 
those of England. This ought to be kept in view by any 
person who may try the experiment. 

The simplest preparation of Indian corn is called Homi- 
ney. This is nothing more than a pottage made ef the 
corn after grinding. It is seasoned with salt, and may ‘be 
made of any consistency, from that of gruel to that in 
which a spoon can stand upright. It is usually prepared 
in the latter state for a table vegetable, to be eaten along 
with meat; and when boiled somewhat thinner, and eaten 





with a little milk, butter, or molasses, it makes a most 
palatable mess, such as could not but prove useful fo the 
poorcr classes in this country. In its ground state, the 
grain exhibits a good deal of husk and some specks : these 
may be picked out before boiling, and most of the husk 
can be separated by means of a little washing; in the 
course of which it comes to the surface of the water. The 
grain being very hard, it requires long to boil, ‘probably 
not Jess than an hour; and it absorbs a good deal of water, 
which, when necessary, may be added to it in the progress 
of boiling.. To make hominey, the white sort of corn is 
best; the yellow sort is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor 
so palatable. 

At a little additional expense, Indian corn is thrown 
into a great variety of shapes, a few of which I shall state, 
according to the best of my recollection. But I must first 
remark, that the hard nature of the grain requires its con- 
version into hominey before its particles will cohere suffi- 
ciently to make any kind of bread. Boiling, indeed, is 
a necessary preliminary, without which it will not form 
dough. 

Jonny Cake.—To make this, take about a quart of 
hominey, two table spoonfuls of wheaten flour, and a lit- 





tle milk; knead all up together, to form a cake, near half 
an inch think. This may be baked in an oven, or upon 


| an oak board (part of a barrel head) before the fire, split 


it to introduce butter, and it is ready for use. 
Waflcs.—Use the same ingredients as for Jonny Cake, 
with a larger proportion of wheaten flour, and made thin- 
ner with milk: fill the waffle iron, (or girdle, or bake- 
stone) and bake it over the fire; butter it while hot. | 


made still thinner with milk, and add two or three 
\tothe mixture. Three or four cakes may be made at once 
in a frying-pan, by laying as many spoonfuls of the sub. 
stance separately into it. They are fried with butter oO 
lard, the latter being preferable. 

I am sensible that the hints here thrown out must be a 
very imperfect guide to the production of those 
morsels which are made by cooks habituated to this grain: 
but I trust that my desire to be useful will not prove 
altogether nugatory. In the community of Liverpool 
there are many ladies who have visited South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the West Indies, and who, I dare say, can 
give more specific directions about the cooking of Indian 
corn. I contribute my mite, such as it is; and I shall 
be happy to see it followed by another more worthy of 
public estimation. D. Z, 


—_—_—_—_ 





Co Correspondents. 


WILLIAM TgLL.—In order to expedite the completion of the 
interesting translation of this celebrated piece of Scheller, 
and algo to fulfil our pledge to compensate our readers for 
the space in our work occupied by music, itisour intention, 
very shortly, to put out another gratuitous supplement to 
the Kaleidoscope. 


New Typr.—Our first page this day exhibits a specimen of 
new type, in which greater part of our publication will jn 
future be printed. It is somewhat larger than that here. 
tefore used, which has been occasionally complained of. 


Tue Wore or BapENocu.—We presume that our readers will 
be gratified by the selection we have made from this work, 
the writer of which is not surpassed if equalled by any 
author of the day for vigour and spirit. 


Solomon Secundus is informed that an engraving of the plan 
for the landing places will cost us about fifteen shillings, 
That for the seals we have not made inquiries respecting, 
as there are minor parts of the apparatus which will be 
very troublesome, but which might, perhaps, be dispensed 
with, and superseded by verbal description. 


J. D’s communication is altogether unfitted for the pages of 
the » and our advice to the writer is, that if he 
conceives himself interested in its pablication, to send it to 














it is to all intents and purposes. ‘ 


Taces on Ivrerrstine NARRATIVES.—We understand the 
the mode we have recently adopted of giving each wetk 
atale, or story, selected from the best sources, gives general 
satisfaction to our readers, who may, therefore, rely upoR 
@ regular supply as long as such narratives continue © 
gratify the great majority of our readers. 


Mai. Convevep sy RockeTs.—We have had by us for some 
time a plan for quick conveyance by the impetus of rockets. 
We do not know for which of our publications this commu- 
nication was intended; but if the projector will bestows 
little more pains upon the sketch, which ought to be more 
correct in perspective, we will make his suggestion as 
publie as possible. r j 


Tue Knicur’s Leap OVER THE CHESSBOARD.—We have long 
been aware that a most intelligent and respectable coun- 
sellor iu this town was acquainted with the mode of accom- 
Plishing this problem, and we have with much pleasure 
just examined the process by which he performs it, which 
is ingenious, and shows that he is perfectly master of the 
subject. We have shown the diagrams and the references 
to our correspondent /¥. C. from whom we received that 
which we published. He admiresthem very much, ané 
had the candour to prefer figure 10, of Mr. R.’s illustration 
to his own. It is very beautiful, and we presume it ap 
proximates a regularly constructed figure, as nearly as is 
praticable. . 


J. H. C.’s puzzle is very ingenious, and shall be appropriatet 
in due time; but the season for such bagatelles is over for 
the present. We shall be glad of further contributions 
from this correspondent. 


The lines on Madness shall not be overlooked. “We are soll- 
citous to dispose of William Tell, before we undertake avy 
other piece of considerable length. 

nF 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
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